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IV.— ARE THE LETTERS OF HORACE SATIRES? 

Students of Horace have doubtless often observed that his 
allusions to his own satirical muse seem to give it a character of 
violence and acerbity which in fact it does not reveal. This is 
most conspicuous in those satires which deal more or less directly 
with questions relative to his own literary work, notably the fourth 
of the first book and the first of the second. The real nature of 
this inconsistency is not far to seek. It does not represent so 
much the momentary mood of the writer as it does the difference 
between the narrow generalizations of the literary criticism of 
antiquity and the wider facts of literary practice. 1 Thus, from 
whatever source, whether from suggestions of Lucilius himself 
or from the criticism, childishly imitative of Greek models, of 
scholars soon after his time, we find in Varro (whether in these 
words or not) the fixed formulation of satire as a carmen male- 
dicum . . . archaeae comoediae charactere composilum (Diom., p. 
485).' Horace passes the coin on without change in his allusion 
to Lucilius in the beginning of Serm. I 4, but in II 1 he shows 
that he has a very genuine appreciation of other and better 
qualities in the earlier satirist than those in which the critics 
had comprehended his genius. Yet in the same poem, for the 
purposes of the situation he has created, he plays with the tradi- 
tional doctrine of the acerbity of satire, and threatens vengeance 
on his enemies with a vehemence which is un-Horatian in all but 
its sly fun. 

The facility with which literary judgments became fixed and 
then, regardless of correspondence with fact, went on to affect 
subsequent practice, is one of the most remarkable features of 
ancient literary history. That only the smallest proportion 

1 It is my purpose at another time to consider in some detail the attitude of 
Horace toward the literary criticism of his time relative to satire. 

2 In this identification criticism may have been influenced not only by the 
bvofiacri Ku/iadeiv of Lucilius, like that of the old comedy, but also by the fact 
that Lucilius criticised and ridiculed the work of the chief contemporary 
tragedian, Accius, in a manner analogous to the parody of Euripides by 
Aristophanes. Cf. Horace, Ser. I 10, 53 and scholia ad loc. 
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of the satires of Horace betray even remotely a character 
of personal attack did not affect or modify the theory of satire, 
and, living up to it as the times would allow, Persius "broke 
his milk teeth on Alcibiades and Dama," ' and Juvenal would 
cause the chills to course through the conscious vitals of the 
evil-doer. Though Persius has given us a true and admirable 
characterization of Horace, he still pays his tribute to the tradition 
of satire (I 107 If.). Juvenal is not so discriminating, and confuses 
the tradition with the poet; for when, after setting forth the 
wrongs that burn in his heart and feed his wrath (I 45), he 
continues : haec ego non credant Venusina digna lucerna, haec 
ego non agitemf (vs. 51), he is of course thinking rather of the 
stereotyped character and function of satire than of the practice 
of the bard of Venusia. In Horace the theory, though frankly 
expressed in various places, had least effect on his practice, and 
he gradually worked farther and farther away from it in the 
development of that mild philosophical humor and playful wit 
which culminated in the perfect urbanity and charm of his 
Letters. These are so far removed from the tradition of the 
censorious nature of satire that it seems to have been forgotten, 
for the most part, that they were ever looked upon as represen- 
tatives of this department of Roman poetry. Some scholars will 
perhaps recall that Casaubon protested with energetic emphasis 
against the habit of his time of considering the Letters a form of 
poetry separate from satire, but his words were not supported by 
sufficient evidence to carry conviction, and apparently the pre- 
vailing belief to-day is not different from that which he attacked 
three hundred years ago. 2 The question which I have put in my 
title is therefore not a new one, and a warning is due to the 
reader of much-abused benevolence, that it would not be sum- 
moned into court again if the writer did not hope that the use 
of new evidence and a different presentation of some older obser- 
vations might lead us nearer to a settlement of the matter. 

While editors are not yet agreed whether the first two books of 
Horace's poems in hexameters are to be called satirae or sermones, 

1 Gildersleeve, Persius, Int., p. xxii, q. v. See also article 'Satire' in John- 
son's Cyclopaedia (new edition). 

2 Casaubon, De Satyrica Graecorum et Rom. Satira, ed. Rambach, p. 229: 
Ferendi non sunt qui epistolarum libros satirarum appellatione ac numero 
censerint excludendos. Casaubon does not support his view by appeal to 
ancient evidence. 
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it does not appear that there is any disposition to designate the 
last two books otherwise than epistulae. To my knowledge, 
indeed, only one attempt has been made in recent years to claim 
another designation for the Letters or a part of them, viz. by O. 
Miiller, 1 who endeavored, with most futile arguments, to prove 
that Epp. I 20 was an epilogue to three books of satires or 
sermones. Before him, Heinrich, the celebrated editor of Juvenal, 
was wont to claim in his lectures and in some published utterances 
that the general title Sermones was the only correct designation 
of the poems of Horace in hexameters. 2 But, though there has 
been agreement in practice, it is doubtless generally known that 
the oldest evidence on this point has been thought to render 
uncertain the designation of the Letters at the time of their 
publication and in the century or more succeeding the author's 
death. In consequence, editors have very wisely been content to 
follow tradition as embodied in the superscription of the MSS. 
The status of the question is given clearly by Ribbeck in his 
introduction to the Letters, and what there is of older discussion 
is alluded to and reported by Diintzer. 3 

For the name epistulae no internal evidence is available, and if 
there are any allusions by Horace to his Letters, they are included 
by him with his earlier works under the designation sermones, 
chosen to characterize their style, approximating to that of prose. 
Of external evidence, the earliest hitherto used includes Sermones 
and Epistulae under the term satirae. Thus Suetonius, in his 
life of the poet (early in the second century), confirms his state- 
ment that Horace was short and fat by the words ut a semet ipso 
in satiris describitur, where his data are derived from Epp. I 4, 
15; I 20, 24, and Sat. II 3, 309. The same view seems to be 
shared by Quintilian, who, while alluding to Horace as a writer 
of lyric, iambic and satirical poetry, does not make separate 
mention of the Letters. Are we to infer that he meant to include 
the Letters in his allusion to satire, or did he pass over them 
either thoughtlessly or intentionally, as irrelevant to his purpose? 4 
Ribbeck and others have thought that they are included in the 

1 Ein Begleitschreiben des Horaz zu seinen Sermonen. Prog. Berlin, 1876. 

2 Diintzer, Kritik und Erkl. d. Hor., vol. Ill, p. 70 and note. 

3 Des Q. Hor. Flaccus Episteln, ed. O. Ribbeck, Berlin, 1869, p. 79. 
Diintzer, 1. 1. 

* Orelli-Hirschfelder, Prolegomena, p. xxxiv: Quintilianus cum carmina 
Horatiana recenset satiras iambos lyrica affert, epistulas omittit. 
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mention of satire; to whom Schutz has made answer, not without 
appearance of probability, that Quintilian is not professing to give 
complete lists and might well have passed over the Letters, as he 
has omitted mention of the Bucolics and Georgics of Virgil. 
While it will be granted that this point is incapable of positive 
demonstration, I think that a consideration of the matter will 
show that Quintilian very probably meant to include the Letters 
in his mention of Roman satire. In the first place, he enumer- 
ates with needless fulness, from the whole range of classical 
poetry, all those writers who will be of service to the orator in 
the formation of style. Now, it is obvious that for his purpose 
the Letters of Horace were quite as valuable as his Satires, nor 
is it likely that, as an avowed lover of the poet (nisi fallor amore 
eius), he would have neglected to mention them through over- 
sight. That he recognized in them a particular character different, 
let us say, from the Sermones, which rendered them unfit for his 
purpose, no one would contend. As for Schiitz's observation, 
that with equal reason we might argue analogously from the 
omission of the Bucolics and Georgics, let us see. Quintilian, 
following an Alexandrine canon of scripiores classici more or 
less completely, does not admit as serviceable for imitation all 
whom he mentions and characterizes. Thus he alludes to The- 
ocritus in these words : Admirabilis in suo genere Theocritus, 
sed musa ilia tustica et pastor alis non forum modo, verum ipsam 
etiam urbem reformidat (X i, 55). Now, that Quintilian does 
not refer to the Georgics and Bucolics (musa rustic a ei pastor 'alis), 
which must have been dismissed in almost the same words, will 
not cause surprise. Of important classical Latin poetry, only the 
minor works of Virgil and, presumably, the Letters of Horace 
are not mentioned. The reason for the omission of the former 
has been shown : that the latter were also omitted is a priori 
improbable ; nor is their omission susceptible of any explanation 
analogous to the case of the Bucolics and Georgics. We shall 
consider it therefore as highly probable that Quintilian included 
the Letters of Horace in his treatment of Roman satire. From 
late antiquity there is finally the harmonious evidence of two 
witnesses, the scholiast Porphyrio (third or fourth century) and 
the Gallic writer Sidonius Apollinaris (middle of the fifth century)- 
Porphyrio ad Serm. I 1, 1 : quamvis saturam esse opus hoc suum 
Horatius ipse confiteatur, cum ait 'Sunt quibus in saiira videar 
nimis acer et ultra legem tendere opus,' tamen proprios titulos 
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voluit ei accomodare. nam hos priores duos libros Sermonum, 
posteriores Epistularum inscripsit. Sidonius carm. IX 221 ff.: 
non quod per satiras, epistularum sermonumque sales, . . . voluit 
sonare Flaccus. 

A word in explanation of this evidence before going further. 
If the error had not been made by many scholars, it would 
scarcely seem necessary to warn the reader that, because certain 
works were looked upon as satires, they did not therefore neces- 
sarily bear this title. Now, none of this evidence shows that any 
one of these four witnesses believed that the Letters of Horace 
bore the title Satirae. It only shows that they considered that 
the Letters were satires. Quintilian touches on satire as a form 
of poetry. He does not mention separate works, but only writers. 
He does not, therefore, concern himself as to whether various 
collections of satires were called sermones, epistulae, Menippeae , 
or what not, any more than in his treatment of the elegy he is 
concerned about particular titles, which obviously could be chosen 
according to the author's fancy, amores, iristia, etc. Suetonius 
cites with the formula insatiris; but it is significant that the facts, 
for the verification of which he makes this reference, are not 
contained in a single one of the two groups, i. e. in either the 
sermones or in the epistulae (as Ribbeck implies in citing only 
Epp. I 4 and I 20), but in both, as pointed out above. 1 If the 
data to which he refers had been contained alone in either the 
Sermones or the Epistulae, he might have referred to either 
group conceivably by its particular title. But because he referred 
for verification of his statement to data which were derived from 
both Sermones and Epistulae, he writes in saliris. I would not 
seem to know the impossible about Suetonius' intention; my 
purpose is only to point out that his formula of citation does not 
mean that he only knew the Letters as Satirae, nor that, on the 
other hand, he thoughtlessly attributed to the Satires what was 
due to the Letters; for these have been the two explanations 
offered. What has already been said in explanation of Sueto- 
nius' allusion to the Letters as satires, and of Quintilian's inclusion 
of them in his treatment of Roman satire, is expressly given us 
by Porphyrio. His words, so far from indicating that both 
Sermones and Epistulae bore a common title Satirae, explain 
rather the absence of that title. 'Although Horace himself 

1 As evidence for the poet's shortness of stature, Serm. II 3, 309 is a much 
more emphatic utterance than Epp. I 20, 24. 
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professes that his works belong to the poetical genus satire, 
nevertheless he (did not call them so but) gave them special 
titles, Sermones and Epistulae' — a paraphrase of the words of 
Porphyrio which I think will not be disputed, and which is 
confirmed by his note ad Serm. II i, i : hos duos libros cum 
Sermonum inscripserit, tamen de his sic loquitur quasi de satura 
Lucilium sequens. Finally, in Sidonius we have the same point 
of view, per satiras, epistularum sermonumque sales, the generic 
name followed by the specific titles, as if he had said of Ovid, 
per elegos, tristium epistularumque maestitiam. I have stated 
the problem and explained the evidence hitherto employed with 
perhaps unnecessary fullness, in order to place in intelligible 
setting a bit of evidence for the antiquity of the sub-title Epistulae 
and the relation of the Letters to the Satires, which has not to 
my knowledge been employed in this question. 

Statius, in Silv. I 3, describes with elaborate and obscure detail 
the charms of the villa of Manilius Vopiscus at Tibur. The 
poem is not without Horatian reminiscences, as would be 
expected, but I shall not endeavor to point them out in detail. 
I will only say that in general the poem is a detailed and diffuse 
commentary on Horace's me nee tarn patiens Lacedaemon . . . 
percussit . . . quam domus Albuneae resonantis (Carm. I 7), which 
it recalls and alludes to clearly in vss. 83-9, where other places 
famed in story are bidden to yield before its charms : cedant 
Telegoni, cedant Laurentia Turni iugera etc. — this apparently 
with conscious allusion to Horace's laudabunt alii, of the poem 
just quoted, in reference to the same place. In this very fact we 
have suggested by implication, not very subtle, a comparison 
between Vopiscus and Horace. That such comparison lay near 
at hand for the poet is obvious. Vopiscus was a man of literary 
ambitions who had apparently dabbled in poetry enough to give 
some shadow of support to the flattering suggestion, of which 
Statius, in writing of Tibur, the favorite country residence of 
Horace, could scarcely fail to avail himself. 1 It will therefore, I 
think, be obvious to every reader that the comparison thus 

1 Concerning the literary activity of Vopiscus, aside from the passage about 
to be discussed, we have only the following mention, Statius, Silv. I, pref.: 
Manilius Vopiscus vir eruditissimus et qui praecipue vindicat a situ litteras 
iam paene fugientes. And in this poem, vss. 20-23: ipse Anien . . . ponit | 
murmura, ceu placidi veritus turbare Vopisci fl Pieriosque dies et alentes 
carmina somnos. 
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suggested is carried out in the following passage, where after a 
series of philosophical reflections in Horatian style, these lines 
occur : 

99 Hie tua Tiburtes Faunos chelys et iuvat ipsum 

Alciden dictumque lyra maiore Catillum ; 

Seu tibi Pindaricis animus contendere plectris 

Sive chelyn tollas heroa ad robora sive 

Liventetn satiram nigra rubigine vibres 
104 Seu tua non alia splendescat epistola cura. 

Digne Midae Croesique bonis et Perside gaza, 
106 Macte bonis animi ! ' 

In these verses we have first (vss. 99 and 100) a general state- 
ment of poetical activity followed by the alternatives of form 
which it might assume. The general statement would, it will be 

1 In explanation of the literary form of this passage, it is perhaps worth 
while to point out that it may be a reminiscence of Horace, Epp. I 3, 23 : 

Seu linguam causis acuis seu civica iura 
Respondere paras seu condis amabile carmen, 
Prima feres hederae victricis praemia — 

an observation which would suggest that in the vss. of Statius a period is not 
to be placed after cura, as is done by all editors, but that a period (or colon) 
should be placed after Catillum (vs. 100), and that the various seu (sive) clauses 
should be carried over to the following vss.: digne . . . macte bonis animi. 

Statius, with all his versatility, was not able to give much variety to the 
same theme, and we are not therefore surprised in Silv. II 2 (Villa Surrentina 
Pollii Felicis), among many other resemblances to this poem, to find these 
lines (vss. 112-15): 

Hie ubi Pierias exercet Pollius artes, 
Seu voluit monitus, quos dat Gargettius auctor, 
Seu nostram quatit ille chelyn seu dissona nectit 
Carmina sive minax ultorem stringit iambon. 

Finally, our passage has been imitated by Ausonius, Commemoratio Profes- 
sorum Burdigalensium, I 12 (to Minervius): 

Teque canam de te, non ab honore meo. 
Sive panegyricis placeat contendere libris 

In Panathenaicis tu numerandus eris; 
Seu libeat fictas ludorum evolvere lites, 

Ancipitem palmam Quintilianus habet. 

In this passage the idea of comparison with, or emulation of, illustrious 
predecessors, which we have seen is contained by implication in Statius, is 
given direct expression. Both are modifications of the motive furnished by 
Horace. 
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seen, only suggest epic poetry — a circumstance to which I shall 
return. Of the various poetical forms which succeed and with 
which the poet imagines Vopiscus as occupied, it will be observed 
that the reference to lyric poetry is made with obvious allusion to 
Horace's Pindarum quisquis studet aemulari (Carm. IV 2). 
Concerning the second form (vs. 102), a word presently. The 
characterization of satire in vs. 103 is thoroughly conventional in 
content, with phraseology drawn from reminiscence of Serm. I 4, 
100 : hie nigrae sucus lolliginis, haec est aerugo mera, from which 
passage (1. 1. 92) the conventional epithet liventem might also 
have been drawn. Verse 104 is a locus vexatus of long standing, 
because of the supposed obscurity of the words non alia . . . eura. 
Lindenbrog and Gevartius conjectured non alia, which Markland 
and many others accepted. Hand ad loc. says : Omnes libri 
antiqui exhibent non alia, quod non cum Barthio explicuerim, 
' non alia cura quam quae epistolarum stilum decet,' sed ita ut 
sententia in laudem Vopisci dicta sit : si tua epistola, quamvis 
levius carminum genus, eadem diligentia, quam in altiori genere 
miramur, adhibita splendescat. Both of these explanations call 
for an ellipsis of thought: that of Barth revolving in circular 
absurdity, that of Hand unnatural and tortuous, suggested in 
well-known philological manner by the conjecture non alia. 
There is, of course, commonly with alius a slight ellipsis of 
variable character, yielded by the immediate context. Here it 
is simplicity itself, and non alia is nothing more than a litotes 
for eadem, with immediate reference to the characterization of 
satire which has preceded, i. e. cura non alia atque in satira 
conscribenda adhibita. But one must have a better opinion of 
the latinity of commentators on Statius than to believe that they 
have failed to see so obvious a thing. The difficulty, I fancy, has 
been that the sense thus naturally yielded seemed to involve them 
at once in a literary question of still greater difficulty, viz. the 
assumption that satire and the poetical epistle were the same in 
stylistic character. That this difficulty is a genuine one we may 
grant, if these words are to be thought of as a general character* 
ization of the poetical epistle. But, obviously, they are not 
general, but make specific allusion to the relation which the poet 
(in conformity with our other witnesses from antiquity) under- 
stood the Epistles of Horace to bear to the poetical genus satire. 
The whole attitude of mind is given for us succinctly enough by 
Porphyrio ad Epp. I 1, and his words are a sufficient commentary 
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on the passage of Statius : Flacci epistularum libri tiiulo tantum 
dissimiles a sermonum sunt, nam et metrum et materia verborum 
et communis adsumptio eadem est. Thus, in the correct and 
simple interpretation of the words of Statius we have .confirmed 
the view expressed above of an implied comparison between the 
literary dilettante Vopiscus, in his villa at Tibur, and Horace, 
who by his residence and his verse had given the place its 
literary associations. 

I know that scholars, so far as published utterances are known 
to me, 1 have universally used this passage as evidence that 
Vopiscus was the versatile author of lyric, epic, satirical and 
epistolary poems. But to interpret such allusions of the flatter- 
ing poet to the trifling literary labors of men, whose petty 
attempts ranged the whole gamut of literary forms, 2 as cold facts 
for the reconstruction of literary history displays a singular lack 
of imagination. The words are no more than a general and 
flattering definition of literary activity drawn from the suggestion 
of a comparison with Horace which Vopiscus' residence at Tibur 
afforded. That to the literary activity of Horace the epos is 
added may have been due to some more ambitious effort of 
Vopiscus in this direction which called for special allusion — a 
supposition which would explain the fact above alluded to, that 
we can only understand the first general mention of his literary 
work (vss. 99 and 100) to refer to the epos. For the period and 
for the circle in which Statius moved nothing would be more 
probable. 3 

From this passage, therefore, we gain with reasonable certainty 
an allusion to the designation Epistulae as applied to Horace's 
Letters, accompanied by a recognition of their intimate relation 
to the poetical form satire. It remains, therefore, to consider 
whether this piece of evidence can be put in harmony with the 
other data from antiquity bearing on this point and already 
considered. 

Concerning the original title of the two books of satires, 
scholars are not yet agreed as between Satirae and Sermones. 

1 Forcellini-De Vit, Onam. s. voc. Manilius ( Vopiscus) ; Dolling, Prog. Plauen, 
1838, p. 13; Friedlander, Sittengeschichte, vol. Ill, 453; Teuffel-Schwabe, 
paragraph 324, 2. 

1 Cf. Martial, III 20, V 30, XII 94 ; Pliny, Epp. IV 3, VI 21. 

3 "Von alien Gattungen aber dttrfte die epische diejenige gewesen sein, der 
sich die Meisten zuwandten," Friedlander, 1. 1. 
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The MSS of Keller and Holder without exception present 
sermonum libri, while the oldest Blandinian is reported to have 
contained the title eclogarum. But, on the other hand, the latest 
editors, Kiessling, Orelli-Mewes and Hertz, have chosen the title 
Satirae, which is plausibly defended by Kiessling and put in 
relation to Sermones thus : "Following Lucilius, Horace entitled 
these poems satirae. The poetical genus to which they belong 
he designates as satira by beginning the second book with 
sunt quibus in satira videor nimis acer; satirae are the single 
poems: quid prius illustrem satiris (II 6, 17). Not until later, 
when lyric poetry had become the central point of his poetical 
productivity, did he designate them, in contrast to his carmina, 
as sermones, in order to characterize thereby their form, verging 
on that of prose" (Hor. Satiren, p. xii). But, clearly, it does not 
at all follow that because Horace alluded to his own works as 
satirae, that he therefore gave them this title. The truth is that 
satira is a definite poetical genus comparable to other depart- 
ments of poetry, such as, for example, the elegy ; but it was no 
more necessary that a collection of satires should be entitled 
satirae than, for instance, that a collection of elegies should bear 
the title elegi. Let us illustrate. The {Epistulae) ex Ponio are 
elegies. In the fifth elegy of book four we read ite /eves elegi 
doctas ad consulis aures, and I doubt not if we had no other or 
uncertain evidence for the title, we should from this passage 
construct elegorum libri. Now, the relationship between satirae 
(the name of the poems as representatives of the poetical genus 
satire) and sermones (the title chosen to indicate their form) is 
exactly the same as, in our example, between elegi and episiulae 
— that is, between the generic and the specific. Horace was at 
liberty to refer to his poems by either name, just as Ovid does. 
Therefore, while we grant that Horace might have entitled his 
satires satirae, we must deny that this is a correct inference from 
the fact that he makes use of the word in allusion to them. But 
is sermones better attested ? It seems to me clear that it is. Our 
MSS afford it and Porphyrio certainly found it, and no other title, 
not only in his MSS, but in the general literary tradition of his 
time (v. supra, p. 316). 

In fact, just as the title (Epistulae) ex Ponto was applied by 
Ovid to his last four books of elegies from Tomi because of their 
form, so the titles Sermones and Epistulae may have been given 
by Horace to his different books of satires, as indicating in a 
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general way the different forms of the musa pedestris which he 
had chosen. 1 Because in his later satires he had chosen a more 
personal form of utterance for his reflections on life and literature, 
he may have employed for them the name epistulae, the writings 
themselves differing, to be sure, in the maturity and perfection of 
their thought and execution, from the earlier works, but not 
essentially in range of matter or method of treatment. 2 That 
both were considered in antiquity, so far as our scanty record 
enables us to determine, to be representatives of the department 
of poetry known as satira, we have seen from the unanimous 
testimony of Quintilian, Suetonius, Porphyrio and Sidonius 
Apollinaris, to whom we may now add Statius, who also affords 
us the separate designation epistula, for which hitherto Porphyrio 
has been esteemed the earliest witness. Final confirmation of 
the correctness of this view is afforded, I believe, by Horace 
himself in a well-known passage (Epp. II 2, 58) : 

Denique non omnes eadem mirantur amantque : 
carmine tu gaudes, hie delectatur iambis, 
ille Bioneis sermonibus et sale nigro. 

Here we have a threefold division of the poet's literary work 
corresponding exactly to that afforded by Quintilian. That the 
satires (by which I mean the Sermones and Epistulae) are 
designated sermones is due to the contrast with carmine which 
the antithetical structure of the passage demands, and perhaps 
also to the epithet Bioneis, suggesting an equivalent for Siarpt^ai 
or X6yoi. Finally, in the words of characterization, sale nigro, we 
have the last, and in the Epistles perhaps the only, expression of 
that inconsistency, to which I alluded at the beginning of this 
paper, between the conventional phraseology of literary criticism 

1 On the prose scrmo and epistula Quintilian has some very good observations 
which in many respects afford an admirable characterization of the corres- 
ponding works of Horace. Inst. Or. IX 4, 19 : Est igitur ante omnia oratio 
alia vincta atque contexta, soluta alia, qualis in sermone et epistulis . . . quod 
non eo dico, quia non illud quoque solutum habeat suos quosdam et forsitan 
difficiliores etiam pedes ; . . . sed non fluunt nee cohaerent nee verba verbis 
trahunt, ut potius laxiora in his vincla quam nulla sint. 

2 Compare the words of Porphyrio above cited : titulo tantum dissimiles sunt. 
Ovid in the beginning of the Epistulae ex Ponto (I 1, 16) says of them in 
relation to the Tristia : 

Non minus hoc illo triste, quod ante dedi. 

Rebus idem, titulo differt. 
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relative to satire and literary practice. Certainly, the Letters are 
not ' caustic potash ' (Greenough), and there is not more than a 
bookish suspicion of it in the Sermones. But the characterization 
belongs to satire, and since the Epistles and Sermones were 
satires, they must therefore, though innocent, bear the opprobrium 
of their class. 

Our estimate of the literary activity of Horace is scarcely 
affected by this result. For him it has mattered little that the 
Letters have most commonly been treated as a separate literary 
form. But for the history of Roman satire it cannot be without 
significance that in antiquity the Epistulae were reckoned with 
the Sermones as representatives of the poetical form satira. 

G. L. Hendrickson. 



